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slave or artizan does not come within Aristotle's
scope; and he would certainly not have understood
what Bacon meant when he said that "prosperity
was the blessing of the Old Testament, but adver-
sity the blessing of the New."

Now the Stoics stand above Aristotle in one
respect, namely, that as they break away from the
limited ideal of the Greek State, and hold that the
highest good of man is not dependent on the special
environment of the citizen in such a State, or on the
special forms of social life that were developed by
it. But they go much farther than this when they
imdTitain that all outward interests, even the interests
of the social life in all its forms, are, from the
highest point of view, indifferent, and that, indeed,
from every point of view, such interests are to be
regarded as unessential. Tor thus they are driven
back upon the isolated inner life of the individual,
and have to confine the absolute good to the bare
state and direction of the will. Now the mistake of
this negative attitude may easily escape notice, so
long as it shows itself merely in treating wealth, or
fame, or pleasure as indifferent; but when it leads
the Stoics to deal in the same way with the ties of
kindred and friendship, of family or nation, and to
place virtue'in obedience to an abstract law which
is independent of all these, we begin to suspect
same mistake or overstatement. And the mistake